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FREEDOM. 





By William Wordsworth. 


How does the meadow flower its bloom 
unfold? 
Because the 
free 
Down to its root, and in that freedom 
bold; 
And so the grandeur 
tree 
Comes not by 
mould, 
But from its own divine vitality. 


lovely little flower is 


of the forest 


casting in a formal 





EDITORIAL NOTES 

A published appeal from the Geor- 
gian women to the women of England 
complains that the Russian authorities 
have devastated the provinces of 
Georgia, burning and looting hundreds 
of villages, and treating the popula- 
tion with the utmost brutality, not 


even children escaping violation or 
murder. The names of the signers 
of it include a princess, and the 


wives of a marshal of the nobility and 
of several generals and high officials. 





It is not quite correct to say that all 
the Oregon papers but seven favored 
the amendment. There were only 
seven that fought it; but there were a 
number of trade journals and other 
periodicals which did not take sides 
either way. 





The agitation over the woman ques- 
tion in England has had some features 
repellent to American ideas of pro- 
priety, but the marks of popular im- 
patience are having their effect. The 
Manchester Guardian says: 

“It is not often that a Government is 
disposed to. give facilities for private 
members’ bills. A special inierest 
therefore attaches to the answer given 
by the Prime Minister today fo an un- 
starred question put to him by Mr. 
Brodie with regard-to the Local Au- 
thorities (Qualification of Women) 
Bill. If women are to be eligible at 
the county council elections next 
March, it is necessary that the bill 
should pass this session, and Sir Henry 
has now declared that “the Govern- 
ment are very favorably disposed to 
this bill, and if the opportunity offers 
of facilitating its progress, they will 
gladly avail themselves of it.” 





Mrs. Charles P. Weaver, who has 
just been elected for a second term 
president of the Kentucky State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, has for a 
number of years been identified with 
Louisville, of which city her husband 
was at one time mayor. As the presi- 
dent of the High School Alumnae of 
Louisville, Mrs. Weaver has been 
largely influential in the good work 
that that. organization has done for the 
community. ‘The Alumnae Association 
for a number of years maintained the 





School of Domestic Science, and at 
length succeeded in introducing a 
course of domestic science into the 
Girls’ High School. This is the only 
course provided for the girl pupils of 
the public schools of Louisville corre- 
sponding to the splendid opportunities 
offered the boys in the Manual Train- 
ing High School. Mrs. Weaver has 
also held office in the Emergency Asso- 
ciation of Louisville, which has on dif- 
ferent occasions done important work. 
Mrs. Weaver is a member of the Equal 
Rights Association, and believes it is 
the duty of women to make every ef- 
fort to obtain the suffrage, and, having 
obtained it, to exercise it conscien- 
tiously. In speaking of the duty of her 
sex in regard to the matter, she says: 
“We have no right to sit back care 
free and indifferent.’’ Mrs. Weaver is 
deeply interested in philanthropic 
work, and throughout her connection 
with the woman’s clubs has lent her 
influence to a broadening of club in- 
terest to matters vital to the welfare 
of the community. She will make an 
excellent president of the State Feder- 
ation. She is a woman of fine pres- 
ence, of tact and ability, and has been 
described as having a real “genius for 
hard work.” 





Mrs. Virginia D. Young, editor of 
the Fairfax, S. C., Enterprise, on July 
17 greatly interested the South Caro- 
lina Press Association, by comment: 
ing upon members whom she has 
known and studied. The Charleston 
News and Courier publishes her ad- 
dress in full, under the heading, “Per- 
sonal and Pertinent.” 

On the 18th inst. that able and en- 
terprising newspaper editorially  in- 
vited all members of the Press Asso- 
ciation to express their views upon 
every question of public concern. No 
limit was imposed. They were told 
that they could speak for or against 
the Dispensary, Prohibition, Womar 
Suffrage, or any other issue. 

In her response to the toast, “Man,” 
Mrs, Young said: “I had in mind the 
two men I had known best—my father 
and my husband. What more natural, 
then, that I should speak well of all 
men, judging by these?’ Referring 
to Captain Franz Melchers, recently 
deceased, she said: “At our first 
acquaintance in Anderson in 1899, he 
expressed me his full sympathy 
with my movement in favor of 
women’s right to the ballot as inclu- 
sive of all other rights.” 


to 





SOUTHERN WOMAN CAPTAIN OF 
INDUSTRY. 





One of the wealthiest women in the 
South is Mrs. W. W. Carre, of New 
Orleans. Her experience has heen re- 
markable. When only four years old 
she was taken to Crescent City by 
her parents, and sent to Madame Ten- 
derel’s private French school until 
eight: then entered a public school, and 
was afterward under the instruction of 
Madame Bigot. At fifteen she removed 
with her family to Kentucky. but re- 
turned in three years to New Orleans. 

Mrs. Carre, the daughter of Dr. E D. 
Beach, married at twenty a gentleman 
who was and continued to be until his 
death one of the largest lumber mer- 
chants in the State. 

At the age of thirty-five, Mrs. Carre 
hecame a widow, the mother of five 
children, the youngest only fourteen 
months old. Her husband left her with 
ample means, but, instead of disposing 
of the business and investing in real 
estate, stocks and bonds, as he had ad- 
vised her to do, she listened to the ad- 
vice of those who had been in Mr. 
Carre’s employ, and continued the 
business. These men so misman- 
aged her affairs that, four years 
after her hushand’s death, she found 
herself almost penniless, and was 
forced, either to give up to creditors, or 
manage the business herself. The per- 
sons who had brought on the catastro- 
phe called upon her for funds which 
had been left in her hands as an in- 
dividual. Deciding to meet conditions 
with firmness, Mrs. Carre discharged 
the bookkeeper, and employed an ex- 
pert to overhaul the books. He found 
the business in such a shape that he 
advised her to let it go, saying: “You 
are not worth a dollar.” Business men 
tried to discourage her from further 
effort. Her father, like most men of 


that day in the South, could not toler- 
ate the thought of his daughter taking 





up the routine of a business life. For 
the sake of her sons, who, she hoped, 
would follow in the footsteps of their 
father, and make enterprising, success- 
ful men, Mrs. Carre turned her face 
toward the new life. Her first act was 
to instruct the bookkeeper to open a 
new set of books and teach her how to 
keep them. She was ready in two 
months to take entire charge, not 
merely of her books, but of the whole 
business. She took her oldest son from 
the day school, started him in the lum- 
ber works, and entered him at Soule’s 
night school for a commercial course. 
So quickly did he grasp the situation, 
that, in two years, his mother placed 
him at the head of the business and 
discharged the manager. Mrs. Carre 
had a private office fitted: up where 
she saw people on special matters. lier 
father, a practising physician, drove 
her in his buggy every morning to her 
office and called for her every after- 
noon. 

Mrs. Carre mortgaged everything in 
order to carry on the business. Her 
creditors proposed to force her to the 
wall. Her answer was that she had 
nothing, and that if they seized and 
sold out the business, they would not 
get anything, as the mortgages would 
take every cent; but that if they would 
give her time, she would pay every 
dollar. Some of them were incredulous 
and did not think they would ever see 
a penny of what was due them. Never- 
theless they took her at her word, al- 
lowing her to pay on account what- 
ever and whenever she could. 

Mrs. Carre paid every dollar. No 
one lost a cent through her. For four 
years it was a struggle. In the mean- 
time one of her sisters died, leaving 
three little girls, the youngest twenty- 
one months old. Mrs. Carre took them 
into her home and reared them as if 
she had been their mother. Her own 
little daughter died soon after. In the 
agony of her soul, the brave woman 
found it impossible to go to the office 
any longer, and had the books brought 
to her residence, thinking that would 
be some relief. 

She now had three sons in the busi- 
ness. Daylight dawned: affairs im- 
proved, the financial strain became less 
tense After ten years of hard work, 
Mrs. Carre employed a bookkeeper. 
Her sons were carrying on the business 
and doing splendidly. She was in 
daily consultation with them, although 
retired from office work. 

For fifteen yerrs, the sons have had 
entire charge. Three of them are now 
at the head of one of the largest lum- 
ber firms in Lou'siana. They are good 
citizens, fine business men, and Chris- 
tian gentlemen. They have never 
smoked, played cards or entered a 
saleon. One of them is a_ professor 
in Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., and fills the chair of Biblical 
Theology and English Exegesis. 

Since Mrs. Carre has left a business 
life, she has occupied positions of hon- 
or and trust in philanthropic and reiig- 
ious circles. Among these was that of 
Vice-President of the Christian Wo- 
ian’s Exchange Board. She was a 
delegate to the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago, and State Treasurer of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. She has heen president of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of Carondalet Methodist Church 
for twenty vears, and the first and 
only resident of the City Board of the 
Woman's Home Miss‘on Society. 

Mrs. Carre gives like a princess. She 
is still at the head of the business 
which she built up from the ashes of 
ruin, and her sons are in partnership 
with her. In her superb home in New 
Orleans, her hospitality is royal. Those 
who enjey the friendship of this noble 
and beautiful woman possess an envi- 
able privilege. She is a heroine, whom 
all men and women should delight to 
honor She has made a great place 
for herself in the history of her State. 

Belle Kearney. 





INSTITUTES FOR FARM WOMEN. 





Mrs. Helen Wells, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
who has spent two seasons attending 
and addressing the Women’s Institutes 
of Canada, writes interestingly of the 
work done there. She says: 

“The wisdom of the Canadian gov- 
ernment in organizing Women’s Insti- 
tutes has been proven. Appreciating 
the fact that no matter how skilful or 
intelligent a farmer may become, if the 
woman in the home is ignorant of her 
duties, if there is not an intelligent, 
co-operation between husband and 
wife, the result will be failure, the Ca- 
nadian government has instituted a 
series of organizations for the study 
of all things pertaining to the home, 
and given each organization a small 
fund, sufficient to enable it to carry on 
its necessary work and once « year 
send delegates to address the annual 
meetings. 

“Commencing with one institute, the 
work has grown until in about six 
years it has reached the point where 
nearly one thousand institutes are held 
annually. This means that there are 
nearly that number of study clubs 





working the whole year’ through, 
meeting monthly and covering all top- 
ics interesting to women. Certainly 
no one is so obtuse as not to discern 
the immense educational value this 
will have on the women, the children 
and the homes of Canada. 

“When I saw the enthusiasm, the in- 
terest, the evidences of thought, in 
short, the developing power of this 
work among the women, saw the gen- 
erosity with which the Canadian gov- 
ernment thus seeks to help its daugh- 
ters, and contrasted it with what the 
American government is doing for the 
women of the farming districts, for 
once I did not feel like proclaiming 
our country as the greatest and best. 
For it is a careless parent who, doeg 
not educate the daughters as well as 
the sons. 

“Today the great Empire State is 
spending money for the education of 
the farmer, not half enough money, but 
some; but when we ask, ‘What is she 
doing for the farmer’s wife? there is 
an ominous silence. The farmers’ 
wives are asking for aid in their work. 
If it is necessary to know how to feed 
the cows properly, a balanced ration, 
it is equally necessary to know how to 
feed the family properly so that the 
growing child may receive the nourish- 
ment which will give blood, muscle, 
nerves snd flesh. If ventilation for 
poultry is worth study by the farmer, 
ventilation in the home is worthy of 
study by the farmer's wife. 

“Just as the farmers’ institutes are 
established by State help, so the wo- 
men’s institutes should be established 
through the country. They have proved 
of great value in Canada, so much so 
that the government is extending and 
enlarging the work constantly. Why 
eannot the United Sates do as much 
for her daughters?” 





AN EARLY WOMAN PREACHER. 





Some time about the latter part of 
the seventeenth century there was a 
marriage in London between a mem- 
ber of the Barclay family and one of 
the Lioyds. Both families being peo- 
ple of wealth and consequence in the 
Society of Friends, and (as it would 
seem) being degenerated from the spir- 
it that had gathered the Society, they 
had arranged to their minds everything 
relating to the marriage, even to the 
selection of the text from which a com- 
pliant minister of the Friends was to 
preach on the occasion. 

The Queen of England, with the 
Rishop of London, attended the meet- 
ing incognito, and in order that there 
might be no interruption to their plans, 
the parties to the wedding engaged the 
gentlemen who attended the Queen to 
guard the door and keep out Alice 
Hays, a faithful minister of the Society, 
who was described to the guard as a 
little old woman in a blue apron. <Ac- 
cordingly when she presented herself 
she was told they had orders not to 
admit her. 

“Oh, dear” said she, “the order can- 
not be meant for me. I am a member 
of this meeting, and always come 
here.” A gentleman, stepping up, said. 
“Why this is Mother Hays: she is our 
preacher You must let her in, certain- 
ly.” So she went in cnd took her us- 
val humble seat in the back part of 
the meeting. The marriage ceremony 
was finished. and the minister arose 
and preached from the text, “Wives, 
obey your husbands,” setting forth the 
necessity of obedience and entire sub- 
ordination on the part of the wife, as 
established by divine appointment. Af- 
ter he had finished, Alice Hays arose 
and exclaimed, ‘‘We are told a virtuous 
woman is a crown to her husband, and 
you know, Friends, the crown is set 
above the head.” She then went on 
and preached such a wonderful dis- 
course on the true relation of wife and 
husband as helps to each other, not 
only in all matters pertaining to earth, 
but on the way to heaven, that. after 
listening to it attentively, the Queen 
turned to the Bishop and exclaimed, 
“You must confess, my Lord Bishop, 
that my sex has far excelled yours to- 
day.” 

The Queen was so much interested 
that she made inquiry for the place 
where Alice Hays resided, and riding 
out in her private carriage, she called 
to see the old woman. As she entered 
the cottage, Alice rose to receive her 
visitor, dusted a chair with her blue 
apron and presented it to the Queen, 
civilly asking her name. The Qneen 
zave it, adding, ‘““‘They call me Queen 
of England.” 

Alice gave her a most respectful wel- 
come, and remained standing until the 
Queen compelled her to be seated and 
entered into conversation with her. 
Alice displayed so much simplicity and 
ignorance of worldly learning that the 
Queen afterward expressed herself as 
convinced that only the immediate in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit could have 
anabled one so humble and ignorant to 
preach such a discourse as that to 
which she had listened at the marriage 
The Queen offered Alice Hays a hun- 
dred pounds, which she _ refused.— 
Friends’ Intelligence~. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 





Miss Alice Stone Blackwell went this 
week to her summer cottage at Chil- 
mark, Mass., where she expects to stay 
through August. 

Miss Catherine Wilde and Miss H. 
E. Turner sailed from Boston for 
Europe by the Saxonia on June 24. 

Miss Mary Anthony contributed to 
the Chicago New Voice of July 19 an 
interesting article on the Oregon cam- 
paign. 

Mrs. Martha S. Hoyt, one of the best- 
known business women of Boston, car- 
ries on several lines successfully. She 
holds an appointment as special com- 
missioner and pension claim agent, 
represents the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and deals in real estate, 
having in charge several large es‘ates. 

Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery, in an ad- 
dress on Hawaii before the women’s 
missionary conference at Northfield, 
Mass., last week, declared that many 
features of America’s excellent school 
system were directly copied from 
Hawaii, instancing Tuskegee, Hamp- 
ton Institute and the manual training 
schools. 

Mary Fay, born in Ireland 105 years 
ago, died this month at Blackwell's 
Island. Except for a wrink!ed face, the 
old woman seemed remarkably young. 
Her teeth were perfect, and her body 
like that of a robust woman of forty. 
For twenty-five years she had eaten 
fardly anything but bread and milk. 

Miss Floretta Vining of Hull, Mass., 
came to the rescue of her town last 
week when the town was suffering 
from an ice famine. Food was spoil- 
ing, water undrinkable, and no ice to 
be bad. In this strait, Miss Vining 
gave the town permission to draw upon 
her private supply of 400 tons for the 
use of the people of Hull. They drew 
upon her supply until the ice cars 
came down from New Hampshire, later 
restocking Miss Vining’s ice-houses. 

Miss Bessie Johnson, daughter of 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson, made her de- 
but as a playwright at the Coliseum 
Garden Theatre, Cleveland, recently, 
with a one-act comedietta, entitled 
“Betty’s House Party,”’ before a large 
and appreciative audience. The piece 
dealt with society people, and the dia- 





bright. Miss 
to make a 


brisk and 
compelled 


logue was 
Johnson 
speech, in which she expressed her ap- 
preciation of the reception given her 
play. 

Mrs. Mary S. 
American missionary murdered by na- 
tive fanatics in Persia, has protested 
against the U. S. Government’s exact- 
ing money damages from Persia, on 
the ground that it would not be under- 
stood in Persia, would be looked upon 
as “blood money,” and would injure 
the missionary work. She is receiv- 
ing general praise for her disinterest- 
ed public spirit, but the U. S. Govern- 
ment, despite her protest, has insisted 
upon an indemnity of $50,000. 

Mrs. Z. I. Vengueroff, founder of the 
School of Massage at St. Petersburg, 
conceived the idea four years ago of 
teaching massage to blind women. The 
first blind girl whom she _ taught 
learned with surprising quickness, and 
soon became so skilful that the pa- 
tients contended for her services. Last 
year the school had among its pupils 
eleven blind girls, and all are remark- 
ably successful. They are able to com- 
plete the course in half the time re- 
quired by girls who can see. 

Mrs. Ogden McClurg, a well-known 
society woman in Chicago, received 
“final papers’ last week in the lake 
marine service from Captain Mansfield, 
and she is now captain, pilot and mas- 
ter. She is said to be the first woman 
to pass examination and obtain such 
certificates on the chain of great lakes. 
Captain McClurg knows more about 
rigging and masts and other things 
nautical than many men captains, the 
authorities say. She has been a 
“sailor” with her husband for several 
years, and during the past few weeks 
she has been preparing for the exam- 
ination at the Chicago Nautical School 
under Lieutenant Wilson, government 
| hydrographic expert. She is now cap- 
tain of the Sea Fox, the McClurg steam 
| yacht of seventy-five tons. 


was 


Labaree, widow of an 
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RUSSELL SAGE. 





The death of Mr. Russell Sage, the 
eminent New York financier, re- 
calls the fact that during his term in 
Congress, in 1855-6 he brought about 
an official investigation of the condition 
of the old estate of Mount Vernon 
the home of Washington, and that 
from that action grew the movement 
which resulted in the preservation of 
the estate as a permanent national 
memorial in charge of the Women’s 
Mount Vernon Association. 

Mrs. Sage has been seconded by 
her husband in many public inter- 
ests and benefactions. As one of the 
few women living, perhaps the only 
one, who enjoyed the personal in- 
struction of Mrs. Emma Hart Willard 
in the famous Troy Female Seminary. 
Mrs, Sage is devoted to the interests 
of that institution. In honor of his 
wife Mr. Sage, some years ago, pre- 
sented a fine dormitory building to 
this seminary. Mrs. Sage is a woman 
of liberal education and _ gracious 
presence. Her advocacy of suffrage 
for women has been far-reaching in 
its influence. To her, in this hour of 
bereavement, the Woman's Journal 
extends sympathy and appreciation. 





THE WOMEN OF JAPAN. 





Adachi Kinnosuki, an intelligent and 
patriotic Japanese gentleman, has con- 
tributed to the July-September Forum 
an interesting article on “The Women 
of Japan.” He complains that the 
statements made of the'r subject con- 
dition are exaggerated, that their rela- 
tions to the men of Japan are misrep- 
resented and misunderstood, and he 
asserts that in some respects women 
are more highly honored and esteemed 
in Japan than in Europe and America. 
While he admits that there just 
ground for critic'sm, especially on the 
surface, and among the classes with 
whom travelers come most into con- 
tact, he appeals to history to prove 
that the women of Nippon have 
achieved recognized eminence in litera- 
ture, in scholarship, and in politica) 
influence, higher than has been accord- 
ed to them elsewhere. Especially does 
he find fault with Mr. Pierre Loti, a 
French Academician, who speaks of 
Japanese women “those singular 
dolls with flat profiles, with [ttle eyes 
drawn to the temples, little eyes as of 
cats.” 

In answer to Loti’s assertion that 
“these women’s religion must appear 
very complicated and confused to their 
giddy little brains,” Adachi informs us 
that the three representatives of Japa- 
nese scholarship selected to go from 
Japan to India to make the first inves- 
tigation of philosophic Buddhism were 
three women—Jenshinni, Jenzoni, and 
Keizenni. 

“Our good Mr. Loti has seen a 
treaty port or two in Nippon and a 
few outlandish balls a |l’Huropeenne, 
held in Tokio, when Western civiliza- 
tion like new wine mounted to the head 
of the nation. All these things were 
burlesques, which murdered the grace 
of our women and their costumes, and 
only succeeded in caricaturing the 


vulgarities of the West.” 

But it is not alone M. Loti who has 
shocked the sensibilities of Adachi. A 
missionary has contrasted the status 
of women in the East and the West 
as follows:— 

“The West counts woman the equal 
if not the superior of man, the East 
looks down upon her as inferior in 
every respect. In the one the wife 
takes her place as the queen of the 
home; in the other she enters it as the 
domestic for her husband and his par- 
ents: in the one the wife is the help- 
mate, in the other she is man’s play- 


thing.” 
In reply Adachi suggests that the his- 


tory of America and of the entire West 
has never seen a woman in the Presi- 
dential chair, and is quite unable to 
mame one who has been placed side 
by side with Hojo Masako, a Nippon 
woman, who lived in the Augustan age 
of Nippon statesmanship. He reminds 
us that “a number of Empresses have 
sat upon the throne of the Mikado.” 
The Lord of Inaba, although himself 
one of the ablest men of his day, is 
remembered in Japanese history as 


is 


as 





“the husband of Kasuganotsubone.” 
In Nippon many persons can write 
many a page on “the unknown hus- 
bands of well-known women.” 

The quiet, gentle, deferential de- 
portment of Japanese women is thus 
adroitly approved: 

Many great forces in the universe 
are silent, and the power of the Nip- 
pon woman belongs to the distin- 
guished company. To walk boldly in 
front of her husband in a parade would 
only strike her sense of humor. She 
has frecuently seen turkey gobblers, 
peacocks and other things that strut, 
but the sight of them has always Lor- 
tured her sense of taste and form. 
Moreover, through her reading of his- 
tory, and what she has seen in life, she 
is aware that the fashioner of history 
often makes his way behind a mask, 
and that a great prince often follows 
his own puppet. 

As to being “man’s plaything,” 


Adachi turns the table on Western crit- 
ics with justifiable scorn. “A student 
of the shadier side of New York so- 
ciety might find some pertinent mean- 
ing in that phrase. Using it in connec- 
tion with the Nippon woman stings us, 
the hapless males of that land, with 
an overwhelming sense of irony.” 

As to the wife’s “serving her hus- 
band’s food to him and faithfully sit- 
ting up for him at night, however 
late his return may be”—Adachi sug- 
gests that “such things may be quite 
as pleasant to her as making a lady’s 
maid out of her husband, compelling 
him to cook his breakfast for himself,” 
as has sometimes been done by the re- 
fined selfishness of the civilized and 
Christian wife of the West. “More 
wives have laid down their lives for 
their husbands in the heathen city of 
Yeddo in one year, than in all the 
capitals of Christendom in ten years.” 

On the whole, this article is an ad- 
mirable instance of “pot calling kettle 
black.” In conclusion Adachi remarks 
that, in contrast with much utter non- 
sense, “Both Miss Bacon and Lafea- 
dio Hearn have said many a kindly 
thing about our women. Both of them 
have seen the Nippon woman of these 
modern days—days of transition—days 
of tangled progress. Not knowing the 
traditions that have led up to the Nip- 
pon woman as she is today, they, with 
all .neir sympathetic insight, have 
found not a little difficulty in account- 
ing for those qualities in her that cap- 
ture the soul. With the exception of 
these critics, and a very few more, all 
the civilized writers who have hailed 
from the homeland of gallantry, have 
libelled the Nippon woman; but she 
has simply smiled sweetly at all that 
has been said to her discredit.” 

H. B. B. 





WYOMING SPEAKS FOR HERSELF. 


The Legislature of Wyoming, by a 
resolution adopted in 1893, and re- 
affirmed in substance in 1901, has de- 
clared unanimously: 

“That the exercise of suffrage by the 
women in Wyoming for the past quar- 
ter of a century has wrought no harm, 
and has done great good in many 
Ways: that it has largely aided in ban- 
ishing crime, pauperism and vice from 
the State, and this without any violent 
or oppressive legislation. We point 
with pride to the fact that, after near- 
ly 25 years of woman suffrage, not 
one county in Wyoming has a poor- 
house, and our jails are almost empty. 
As a result of experience, we urge ev- 
ery civilized community to enfranchise 
its women.” 

Governor 
writes: 

“Bad women do not exert an appre- 
ciable influence in politics. The fact 
that women vote in Wyoming does not 
interfere in any way with home duties, 
nor with the pleasant relationships of 
family life. 

“My belief is that woman’s work for 
home and church and State is much 
stronger and more helpful because of 
the broader outlook upon life which 
the franchise of necessity gives to 
woman.” 

Every Governor of Wyoming for 37 
years has testified that equal suffrage 
works well. 

After 20 years’ experience of equal 
suffrage as a Territory, when Wyo- 
ming came in as a State, she incorpo- 
rated it in her State constitution by an 
almost unanimous vote. 

For more than 15 years, the suffra- 
gists have had a standing challenge, 
inviting the opponents to find in all 
Wyoming two respectable men who 
will assert over their own names and 
addresses that it has had any bad re- 
sults. The opponents have thus far 
failed to respond. 


Brooks, of Wyoming, 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE ENDORSED. 


A large number and variety of as- 
sociations have endorsed woman suf- 
frage at their annual conventions this 
year. Among them are: The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
in Convention at Washington, D. C.; 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
in session at Indianapolis; the Cali- 
fornia State League of Iroquois (Demo- 
eratic) Clubs, and the State Federations 
of Labor in California, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Maine and West Virginia; the G. 


A. R. of Delaware; the Illinois State 
Congress of Mothers (municipal suf- 
frage for Chicago) the 
Cigar-Makers’ -Union of Massachu- 
setts; the Grand Division of the Sons 
of Temperance in Connecticut; the 
State Letter-Carriers’ Associations of 
Ohio and New York, and the New 
York State Grange. 





MARYLAND’S CHILD-LABOR LAW. 





“Whether the Child-Labor law 
passed by the Legislature last winter 
is to remedy conditions or to become a 
dead letter, like the law now on the 
statute books,” says the Baltimore 
News (Ind.), “depends entirely on the 
six inspectors authorized by the new 
act. These inspectors were appointed 
yesterday by Mr. Charles J. Fox, chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics and Infor- 
mation. The woman recom- 
mended as an inspector by the Con- 
sumers’ League was appointed: two 
women recommended by the governor 
because of the'r fitness were appoint- 
ed, and a representative of union labor 
was chosen on the recommendation of 
the Federation. The course followed 
by Mr. Fox is one that should insure a 
good start, and if the inspectors see 
that the law is lived up to, Maryland 
will have taken a step forward in the 
protection of the little workers.” 


GEORGIA’S CHILD-LABOR LAW. 








After a long, up-hill effort, the pas- 
sage of a child-labor law in Georgia 
is now assured. The New York Even- 
ing Post says: “Session after session, 
this measure of simple humanity has 
heen brought almost to the point of 
passage, only to be defeated in the 
end by the opposition of the cotton- 
mill interests. As usual in such cases, 
the final effort of the opposition has 
been not to defeat but to weaken the 
Dll and then “accept” it. Certainly, 
the bill as put through the Assembly 
cannot be er‘ticised as too drastic. In 
fact, it is not greatly different from the 
laws now supposed to be in force in 
the Carolinas and some other cotton 
wanufacturing States. It virtually sets 
three different age limits—fourteen for 
night work, twelve for factory work 
by children ‘n general, and ten for or- 
phans and children supporting aged or 
(disabled parents—a class which some- 
times becomes suspiciously large in 
iwill-towns. 


WOMAN JURORS NEEDED. 


Women accused of murder should be 
tried by a jury of their own sex, ac- 
cording to Frederick Upham Adams, 
author of “The Bottom of the Well,” 


who in this latest novel makes a 
seathing arraignment of the present 
American jury system. In discus- 
sing the views set forth in his 
book, Mr. Adams declares that 
men—especially the men chosen 
for jury servicve—are not to be 


trusted to mete out justice to a woman, 
but that a guilty woman in the hands 
of her own sex would have to pay the 
penalty. He is reported in the Chicago 
Record-Herald as saying: 

“Anyone who has kept track of the 
murder trials of the past twelve 
months can instance a dozen cases in 
which pretty murderesses have been 
exonerated by jurymen who were in- 
fluenced by their eyes, rather than their 
ears, in arriving at a decision. 

“The proper remedy will be found 
in the abolition of the jury system and 
in delegating the right of decision to 
the trial judge. 

“If we insist on preserving our an- 
tiquated jury system, however, I sug- 
gest that a woman accused of murder 
be tried by a jury of her peers—in 
other words, by a jury of women.” 

“But will not women jurors be too 
likely to convict one of their sex?” 

“Not unless the accused is shown to 
be guilty ‘by the evidence,” replied the 
author. ‘There is valid reason for as- 
serting that women are better qual!fied 
to judge of the guilt of an accused wo- 
man than are men. 

“The wholesale acquittal of depraved 
women and adventuresses has had a 
demoralizing effect on the morals of the 
community, and calls for some drastic 
remedy. <A guilty woman would not 
escape at the hands of a jury of wo- 
men. I do not believe in the death 
penalty, but I do hold that murderers 
of both sexes should be put where so- 
ciety is safe from a repetition of their 
crimes. At present we reward women 
criminals with a notoriety dear to their 
hearts. 

“Turn them over to the tender mer- 
cies of their own sex, and the female 
murderer will no longer fill the pages 
of sensational papers.” 





SOME GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 





In the Peterkin books, it was always 
“the lady from Philadelphia” who res- 
cued the Peterkins from their difficul- 
ties by her wise suggestions. The 
Pennsylvania W. S. A. has lately sent 
out to all its county and local branch- 
es the following recommendations, 
which are good enough to be sent to 
the Suffrage Cinbs all over the coun- 
try: 

1. That, immediately after the an- 


nual meeting of any society, whether 
local or county, the secretary send an 





account of such meeting, with a com- 
plete list of the officers of the society. 





the number of members, progress dur- 
ing the year, and such other data as 
may be deemed necessary, to the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the State As- 
sociation. 

2. That the secretary of every coun- 
ty society send to the Corresponding 
Secretary of the State Association full 
information as to the number of local 
societ’es constituting the county so- 
ciety, names of officers, and such other 
data as are necessary. 

3. That every society appoint a 
chairman for a Bureau of Reciprocity, 
and that the various societies be urged 
to make use of the papers that are de- 
posited from time to time in the State 
Bureau of Reciprocity. 

4. That, immediately after every 
annual me-ting of any society, a full 
report of such meeting be sent by the 
secretary of the society to the Wo- 
man’s Journal. 

5. That every society make a sys- 
tematic and decided effort to arouse 
interest in the cause of woman suf- 
frage, and to gain new members for 
the society. 

6. That at least one week before the 
unnual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion, every county send a written re- 
port of the work of the society to the 
Corresponding Secretary of the State 
Association. 

7. That the dues of all county so- 
cieties auxiliary to the State Associa- 
tion be paid on or before October 1 of 
each year. 

8. That these recommendations be 
type-written and a copy sent to every 
local society in the State, with the re- 
quest that they be read at at least two 
meetings ‘of the society. 

“In addition to these recommenda- 
tions I would suggest the sending out, 
in a systematic manner, of good wo- 
men suffrage leaflets, so that the cause 
may become well known in your com- 
munity.” 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ITALY. 





“The Italian intellectual character is 
remarkably systematic. The Italian 
poet built his epic by rule and com- 
poss, and Ita'ian women of the present 
day are conducting the Woman Movye- 
ment, as it is called in Europe, delib- 
erately, caut ously, and with the most 
intelligent sanity.” So we are told by 
Eleoncre von Bo anowsk: in the Deut- 





sche Rundschau (Berlin). “Within the 
last decade,” says this writer, “nothing 
has made such amazing progress 
among the leaders of mankind as this 
movement.” In order, however, that | 
it may be a national movement, wo- | 
men must be taught their place ‘n so- 
ciety as “moral and just!y independent 
personalities.” As they elaim “*in- 
creased privileges and increised duties 
in the State, so is it necessary that un- | 
der the changed condition of things | 
the softer sex should receive such ‘n- 
tellectual training as will fit them for 
the discharge of their newly-imposed 
obligations.” This training can be 
best obtained, continues the writer, by 
reading such books as teach women 
their rights and their place in the 
world, and trace from its inception the | 
propaganda of feminism, which is 
transforming social and political life. 

This principle has been recognized 
in Italy, the writer adds. Women 
must know before they can do. A wo- 
man who rushes into politics and agi- | 
tates, however earnestly, about some 
measure which she has not studied in 
all its relations is little better than a | 
revolutionary petroleuse who will do} 
more harm than good for her sex. | 
This truth was realized by an Italian | 
lady of rank, the Countess Marie) 
Pasolini-Ponti, who in Ravenna, her | 
native town, has founded a_ political 
library for women. The success of this 
work is thus enlarged upon by the 
writer in the Deutsche Rundschau: 

“The suecess of this undertaking has | 
been so br?'liant that similar libraries 
have been founded in the leading 
towns of Italy and even in Rome But 
something more was needed in order 
that the intellectual rending of women 
may take a right d'rection and be con- 
ducted on a systematic plan. The vol- 
umes of the library were chosen with 
the single aim of directing women’s 
minds to the leading authorities on the 
Woman Movement; but in order to fur- 
nish the greatest and readiest aids for 
women who are setting sail on the 
mare magnum of scientific politics the 
countess caused to be compiled a cata- 
logue or synopsis as an _ elaborated 
guide or pathfinder for the inexperi- 
enced, the value of which has been rec- 
ognized even in Germany.” 

“It is noteworthy,” we read, “that 
among the numbers of this catalogue 
the speech and race-unity of the Latin 
peoples are shown in their full power 
as an influential element in Europe, 
and this is evidenced by the selection 
of books enumerated. 

In the Italia Moderna (Rome) Prof. 
Anita Pagliara makes such a strong 
plea for woman suffrage that the edi- 
tor diplomatically adds a foot-note ex- 
plaining that he does not indorse the 
essay, but merely publishes it without 
prejudice. Professor Pagliara starts 
out by saying that women desire a 
vote in order to remedy existing legis- 
lation. The statute that forbids them 
the suffrage classes them with the 
illiterate and criminals. She complains 
that women are put in a place inferior 
to men. They are therefore paid less 
for their labor. Even the State pays 
an inferior salary to women officials 
and employees. Yet woman’s [Iife is 
becoming yearly more public. She ap- 
pears in the workshops, the offices, 
the stores. Finally, cries the profes- 





sor, women are more patriotic than 
men. Even when they marry foreign- 


ers they remain Italian women. Wo- 
men are palpably more altruistic than 
men, she affirms, and adds: 

“We demand the suffrage for our 
own personal dignity, for the benefit of 
our families, in the name of justice, in 
order that we may be enabled to raise 
the lot of the laboring woman, and for 
love of country. We demand the suf- 
frage because our hearts are alive to 
the needs of suffering humanity; be- 
cause we have a thinking brain and a 
feeling heart; because we have con- 
fidence in ourselves and in our sex; be- 
cause we desire to be independent and 
no longer parasites by compulsion.” 

Herbert Spencer, whom Jowett 
would style the Martin Tupper of phil- 
osophy, strongly opposed the enfran- 
chisement of women, on the plea that 
they could not bear arms. This argu- 
ment Solone Monti, writing in the Ras- 
segna Nazionale (Florence), calls hypo- 
critical, and adds that “it is not quite 
clear that anv connection exists be- 
tween the obligation of military ser- 
vice and the right to vote. On the con- 
trary men who are unfit for the army 
because, like women, they are not phy- 
sically competent, are allowed to aban- 
don the bearing of arms, and at the 
same time are granted the suffrage. 
Are the physically strong alone to be 
permitted to vote?” He concludes: 

“The present age opens up fresh 
paths of activity for women. They 
take employment like men, they enter 
into the government offices and exer- 
cise professions. They receive stipends 
from the State. The Parliament makes 
laws which deal with the interests of 
woman as mother, as wife, as girl, as 
professiona! artist, as operative and 
employee. Why deny her the right of 
taking part in the election of lawmak- 
ers? That is the kernel of the prob- 
lem. From the moment we permit her 
to assume new offices which load her 
with new duties we should in justice 
accord her the rights which corres- 
pond to those duties.” 

The Scienza Sociale, a Socialistic 
journal of Naples, remarks that in 
Italy the problem is largely discussed 
in the dai'y papers, and in frequent 
conferences nnd “sociological conversa- 
ziones.” The writer adds that in many 
cities of the Peninsula, women have 
already been enrolled on the electoral 
list—The Literary Digest. 





RABBI WISE ON SUFFRAGE. 





Dr. Stephen S. Wise, of Portland, 
Ore., made the following fine address 
at one of the meetings held in the 
Heileg Theatre during the campaign. 

“We are told that women do not 
want the ballot. A deputation once 
waited upon Lincoln, and told him the 
Negro did not desire emancipation. 
lincoln answered: ‘If so, it shows how 
badly he needs it.’ In Russ‘a the no- 
bles are ass"ring the Czar that the 
peasants do not want freedom. Liber- 
ty was never yet sought from tyranny 
without assurances that the people for 
whom it is sought do not want it. 
These stale, worn-out and thread-bare 
arguments are the last resort of the 
enemies of democracy. 

Is It Unwomanly? 

“We are told it would be unwoman- 

ly. Whenever women begin to do 


| something new, it is always called un- 


womanly. I can remember when it 
was thought unwomanly for a woman 
to know how to swim, or to have good 
health and a good appetite. 

As to Child Labor, 

“The president of a woman’s club 
in a Southern city lately said that she 
took no interest in the suffrage ques- 
tion. She added: ‘We women of the 
South want to please the men.’ To- 
night thousands of little children in 
her State will toil all n ght in the fac- 
tories. Which is the unwomanly wo- 
man, that club president, or the Colo- 
rado women voters who have stopped 
child labor and kept in office Judge 
Lindsey of the Denver juvenile court, 
the friend and champion of the chil- 
dren? 

“The question was once asked: ‘Is 
Christianity a failure?’ Some one an- 
swered: ‘We don’t know. It has never 
been tried.’ Equal suffrage has never 
been thoroughly tried, any more than 
Christianity has; but we know that we 
have more social and humane legisla- 
tion where women have the ballot. In 
New South Wales the first Parliament 
elected in part by women’s votes 
passed a law for the better protection 
of children, and then one for the bet- 
ter protection of young girls, although 
it was a Parliament made up of men 
alone, and not of’ men and women, 
as it ought to be and will be. 

“influence.” 

“Then we are told that women ought 
not to vote, because they already have 
so much influence for good. What an 
absurd argument! A woman now has 
a magnificent influence; if she gets 
the ballot, will she at once become 
dangerous and pernicious? 

“The most serious obstacle ‘s the 
spirit of those who believe that man- 
hood suffrage is a failure and ought 
to be wiped out. If you believe that, 
you will vote against equal suffrage, of 
course. But if you believe that dem- 
ocracy is the hope of the ages, vote 
for the amendment. 

Not a Natural Right. 

“An eloquent minister of the gospel 
says women ought not to vote because 
suffrage is not a natural but a derived 
right. So is the right of your child- 
ren to a common school education. So 
is our right to sanitary and police pro- 
tection. It is not natural; heaven did 
not make policemen. But who will 
say that girls should be shut out from 
school or women from police protec- 
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tion, because it is not a natural right? 

“Another great force opposed is Mr. 
Sleek, Contented Conservatism. He 
has three names, like some ministers 
of the gospel. (This was a hit at Rev. 
Clarence True Wilson.) He has stood 
in the way of every reform in history, 
because his father did not believe in it 
and his grandfather never heard of it. 

Timid Capital. 

“Another opposing force is capital— 
not honest capital, which has nothing 
to fear from women’s vote, but dis- 
honest, grafting, exploiting capital, 
which rightly fears to give more pow- 
er to the people. 

“Even honest capital is by nature 
timorous and conservative. There has 
never been a reform in history which 
it has favored, from the liberation of 
the Hebrew slaves in Egypt, to wh‘ch 
the Egyptian capitalists were much 
opposed, to the equal suffrage amend- 
ment now before the people of Ore- 
gon. They say it would scare away 
foreign capital, and we should have to 
content ourselves with capital made in 
Oregon. Shall we repeal the Initiative 
and Referendum because capital does 
not like them? I can tell you a way 
to attract capital. Pass a law that 
children over four years old may work 
fourteen hours a day, seven days in 
the weel, at wages of fifty cents a 
month. 

“An active opponent of equal suf- 
frage in New York wrote to me: ‘I 
don’t want to prolong my correspond- 
ence w:th you any further, for a man 
who at this late day talks about the 
“right” of suffrage is impervious to 
reason.’ Nowadays, all talk of rights 
is called old-fashioned and provincial. 
But I have learned that in the last 
analysis the one great question to be 
asked about anything is: ‘Is it right?’ 

Drones and Drudges. 

“There are two large classes of wo- 
men, the drones and the drudges. The 
drudges certainly need the ballot; and 
the drones really need it as much as 
the drudges do, in order that an ele- 
ment greater than br:dge whist may 
come into their vapid and empty lives. 

Taxation and Representation. 

“The war of 1776 was fought against 
taxation without representation. But 
we are told that most women pay no 
tax. A few days ago, as a member of 
the board of child labor inspectors, I 
went to two factories where I had been 
told that children under age were em- 
ployed. The owner of one factory told 
me that he thought all this anti-child- 
labor legislation was fudge. In his 
angry face I saw the determination to 
repeal it if possible. I am sure he is 
an Anti. In his factory I saw between 
one and two hundred young girls and 
about 25 young boys, working for a 
pittance. In the other factory I was 
told that young children were not em- 
ployed, because it would be dangerous 
—to the machines, which were valua- 
ble. Then and there I made up my 
mind that, so far as it depended on 
me, all women, even if they had no 
property on which to be taxed, should 
have the ballot to protect their lives, 
their honor and their fortunes.” 

Rabbi Wise is about to leave Port- 
land for New York, much to Portland’s 
regret. The New York suffragists 
should look out for his arrival, and en- 


list him to speak at their meetings. 





OUR PORTIA CLUB. 





President, Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser, 
Jounsellor-at-Law. Members: Mrs. 
Anna C, Fall, Miss Amy F. Acton, 
Miss Turner, Miss Power and others. 
Read at the meeting of the Portia 
Club in Boston, by the author, April 
30, 1906. 





Let Virgil sing the glory 
Of arms and of the man; 

Today we sing the story 
Of quite a different clan— 

New England’s wayward daughter 
Who started in the van, 

And those who boldly sought her, 
And carried out the plan. 


Ah! ’twas an innovation, 
A woman at the bar, 

And hence its proclamation 
Was heralded afar. 

The Bast had ne’er recorded 
An act like this, so bold; 

What good could be rewarded 
To dreamers thus enrolled? 


’Twas like the pebble skimming 
Upon the placid mere, 
Pach circlet wider rimming 
In ever-broadening sphere, 
Until, along the border, 
Upon a storied strand, 
The wavelets’ magic order 
Creates a new demand. 


When, see! a figure rising, 
From ancient code released, 
With energy surprising, 
As in that glowing East: 
With locks ambrosial flowing 
In aspect light and free, 
She heeds no tempest. rowing 
Across a strange, new sea. 


With sturdy stroke unfailing 
And visage fair to see, 
She cometh, briskly sailing 
The Sea of Industry. 
She rides its waves commercial, 
Though custom’s way she mars: 
She dares, like Madam Herschel, 
To figure her own stars. 


She dares to brave all danger, 
With manly strength to cope; 

She sees—this modern ranger— 
Arise new stars of hope; 





With skilful oarsmen vieing 
With prestiges galore, 

On just her strength relying, 
She dares to ply her oar. 


With graceful move and gesture, 

And heart that never quails, 
Clad as in royal vesture 

She sails, and sails, and sails. 
She greets the innovator 

With hand-clasp warm and free, 
This winsome navigator 

Upon the new-found sea. 


She cometh, not with caskets 
Concealing gifts or gold, 
With which to lure fair lovers 
Into gay Hymen’s fold: 
She cometh, heavy laden 
With gems without a flaw, 
That decorate this maiden,— 
Gems from the mine of law. 


‘Tis Portia, come unbidden, 

Like Shakespeare’s, years agone; 
Though Shylock wrongs be hidden, 
She holds them up to scorn;— 
This youthful club, called Portia, 
Of whom there is proud boast 
From famous Hub to Scotia, 

Within herself a host. 


Hearts wake—no more derisions— 
To wish her highest speed: 

In court she waits decisions, 
And fills a growing need. 

Progressive—none may Turner, 
However dark the hour; 

Still happy, all discern her 
Acton! with her strong Power. 


Nor will she e’er be lesser, 
Though Lesser be her pride. 

"T's useless to oppress her, 
And folly to deride. 

Thus ever onward pressing, 
Although she has a Fall, 
She counts it a rare blessing, 

A hindrance not at all. 


What mean these new invasions 
Upon the marts of man?— 

These duties, these occasions, 
For ages under ban? 

Hark to the music stealing 
Forth from Time’s lofty tower, 

The new chime w‘dely pealing! 
H's bells have struck the hour— 


The hour for new gradations, 

New grooves along life’s course, 
New progress in the nations, 

New elements in force; 
To blot out error’s stigmas, 

Old prejudice disdain, 
And work out life’s enigmas 

On h'gher, broader plane. 

Clara Hapgood Nash. 








KEIR HARDIE ON WOMAN’S 
BALLOT. 
Keir Hardie, M. P., leader of the 


British Laber party, says: 

“To those who are opoposed on prin- 
ciple to women having the vote at all, 
I have little to say. ‘These I find it 
easier to pity than to reason with. In 
the English colonies women are voters, 
but they have not, because of that, 
ceased to be wives or mothers. Their 
outlook on life has been broadened by 
the possession of the vote, which forces 
them to interest themselves in political 
and social questions. They are thus 
in a fair way to become better com- 
panions of their husbands, and—I say 
this with deep  conviction—better 
mothers. A woman whose circle of 
interests is circumscribed by her pots, 
pans and scrubbing brushes, varied by 
aun occasional gossip with a neighbor 
or a quarrel with her husband, can 
never, however affectionate, be other 
than a curb upon the opening, eagerly 


questioning intelligence of her chil- 
dren. Broaden the outlook of the 


mother, and you open a new world for 
childhood to grow in, and bind many 
a wild, wayward youth to his home 
life who is now driven out into the 
hard world for lack of that sympathe- 
tic, intelligent companionship which 
an educated and enlightened mother 
can alone supply. ‘The  half-angel, 
half idiot’ period is over in the wo- 
man’s world. She is fighting her way 
into every sphere of human activity. 
Women should insist upon political 
equality, whatever the conditions of 
that equaHty may be.” 





JOINT BANK ACCOUNTS. 





“It has come to be a common thing 
for married people holding accounts 
here to have their bank books made 
out to Mr. and Mrs. So-and So,” said a 
clerk in a West Side bank. ‘There was 
always a little of th's partnership bus- 
iness going on, but it has increased no- 
ticeably in late years. 

“Whether the arrangement indicates 
a greater degree of conjugal devotion 
or suspicion is a question. It may 
mean that Mr. So-and-So has so much 
confidence in his wife that he is not 
afraid of her drawing out all the 
money and spending it while he is 
away from home, or it may mean that 
Mrs. So-and-So has so little confidence 
in her husband that she views a com- 
mon bank account as the only way to 
insure her getting her share of his 
earnings. 

“No matter what the motive, the 
plan certainly saves a good deal of 
trouble in case an accident should be- 
fall either of the joint depositors, and 
as there is little danger of loss to the 
bank through the double-harness sys- 
tem, we are quite willing the accounts 
should be held in the name of the two.” 
—New York Evening Post. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





The Up-to-date Waitress, by Janet 
McKenzie Hill. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1906. Price, $1 50. 


This book is fully illustrated with 
half-tone engravings of tables, pre- 
pared dishes and household utensils 
and appliances. In its 150. pages it 
enumerates the various duties expected 
of the waitress in a house. where sev- 
eral servants are kept, and in one 
where the work is divided between 
two—the cook and “second girl.”” No 
hard and fast rules are laid down, but 
methods are pointed out, derived from 
a study and comparison of those of 
many housekeepers, for securing home 
comfort without creaking of the do- 
mestic machinery. The house is said 
to be well ordered where each inmate 
knows what is expected of her, and 
lives up to these expectations. The 
author describes proper care of dining- 
room and pantry, with their contents; 
polished table; linen, its washing, 
starching and iron'ng, cleaning of sil- 
ver, china and glass; care of brass and 
of a hardwood floor. The refrigerator, 
the sink, the dust mop, bristle brush 
and weighted brush all receive due no- 
tice. Directions are given for prepar- 
ing salads, serving fruits, making tea, 
coffee and chocolate, also for carving. 
Styles of serving different meals, either 
in English, Russian or “Compromise” 
fashion, are fully described and illus- 
trated. 
to the young housekeeper and to the 
maid who takes pride in doing her 
work well. Miss H‘ll believes that in 
this branch of household labor are 
many openings that young women, 
now living and working in _ close, 
cramped quarters, on a small income, 
might fill with inereased advantage to 
health, happiness and financial pros- 
perity. 

E. L. B 





DO WE EAT TOO MUCH? 





In “Good Housekeeping’ for July, 
Horace Fletcher, “the apostle cf thor- 
ough mastication,” discourses on 
“Household Economy” in a paper pre- 
pared by Hyman Askowith. He af- 
firms that we do not keep our foud 
long enough in our mouths to prepare 
it properly for the process of digestion, 
that in consequence we eat twice what 
we ought, and that “simple care in 
eating will be fraught with almost un- 
lievable benefit in every phase of 
domestic management.” 

In this reform of individual habit, 
Mr. Fletcher looks for removal of much 
of the disease which afflicts human 
beings, for longer life, and enlarged 
physicai and mental vigor. He ad- 
dvesses himself especially to women. 
He expresses gratitude both for him- 
self and for men in general, to “many 
altruistic, self-sacrificing women who 
have been active in spreading this re- 
form, and who have greatly assisted 
in making the economy an added new 
pleasure of life, instead of being a re 
straint or a deprivation. This is 
complished easily by a change of at- 
titude towards the question, and in 
such reform women have an important 
part to play. Nevertheless, he attri- 
butes blame to them for the general 
habit of over-eating. 

“To their kindly meant, but unwise 
hospitality, in begging friends to eat 
and drink more than they want, just 
to satisfy their own generous impulse, 
is due much of the milder gluttony 
that is prevalent. Imposition upon 
the body of any excess of food vor 
drink is one of the most dangerous 
and far-reaching self-abuses; and is 
often imposed on innocent men by 
well-meaning women in the exercise 
of a too aggressive hospitality.”’ 

Mr. Fletcher instances as an evi 
dence of diminished cost of living a 
voluntary experiment in diet at a nor- 
mal school in Connecticut. Thirty 
students (of whom twenty-seven were 
women, between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty), obtained substantial 
and varied food at a cost of nine cents 
a day for each student. Fletcherism 
does not demand such extreme frugal- 
ity; it merely declares that no one who 
masticates his food with thoroughness 
will care for more than one-half of the 
amount of food customarily taken. At 
a missionary agricultural college in 
Tennessee, where the students arn 
their tuition and board while pursu- 
ing their studies, a six months’ test of 
Fletcherism resulted in freedom from 
illness, increased energy, strength, and 
endurance, and a saving of one-half of 
the drafts on the commissary. A 
rough calculation, which, however in- 
accurate, is certainly illuminating, has 
been made of the possible economy 
which Fletcherism could effect for the 
entire United States. A saving of one- 
half a pound a day in the food of each 
individual would mean a reduction of 
about 17,000 tons of food daily in our 
population of seventy million. At the 


ac- 


The book will be helpful both > 





cost of flour, the saving to the nation 
would be more than one million dol- 
lars a day, or $365,000,000 a year. 
“Fletcherism, however, is not an 
agitation for money economy pure and 
simple. Its central aim is to bring 
about a higher efficiency in the indi- 
vidual, the home, and the State, and 
this aim is indicated only by the 
broader meaning of ‘economy.’ ‘The 
cost to the pocket,” said Mr. Fletche! , 
“saved by economic nutrition, is of lit- 
tle matter as compared with the sav- 
ing of the waste of energy and the 
danger of disease. Were wental or 
even physical improvement in efticien- 
cy to be purchased at high prices, and 
could lack of efficiency be had for 
nothing, the high-priced article would 
be well worth its cost. But, on the 
contrary, the simple life is always the 
strenuous iife and the happy life. 

One great bane of feminine existence 
is morbidity of temperament. This 
will disappear from an organism, right- 
ly nour'shed, and many worries will 
take their everlasting flight from the 
atmosphere of the home. 

“During a week’s visit to a friend 
with ample income and an estate of 
ten acres, Mr. Fletcher was struck 
with the simplicity of the menu—kid- 
ney beans, graham bread, a salad of 
apple, orange, and lettuce, delicious 
butter and cream, fresh milk, and a 
small pot of rich coffee. There were 
also some grilled sweet potatoes and 
red apples. The only other meal 
served was the morning cereal witb 
milk or coffee. 

“They have no servant, the co-oper- 
ation of the family accomplishing all 
that is needed. It is with them not a 
question of economy, but a question 
of choice. They have exquisite works 
of art, but only such as take care of 
themselves, and there is an entire ab 
sence of troublesome _ bric-a-brac.” 
Let women who want to be relieved 
of the excessive care of housekeeping 





study the gospel of Fletcherism in 
“Good Housekeeping” for July. 
H. B. B. 
HUMOROUS. 





Lord Dedbroke—‘There is one great 
trouble in your country, in my opin- 
ion. Blood don’t count, you know.” 

Chicago He'tress—“Now, don’t you 
make any mistake. Why, we just use 
that, and horns, hoofs, bristles, and— 
well, you can bet nothing's wasted in 


Poppa’s business!""—Punch. 





Miss Ascum: “Do you know, I often 
wonder why a ship has to weigh its 
anchor every time it leaves port.” 

Mr. Dumley: “Why—er—the weight 
is constantly changing, you know, be- 
cause of the—er—binnacles and things 
that accumulate on the anchor.”’—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 

Infuriated motorist to waggoner, 
who has made him stop—‘What the 


dickens did you make us stop for? 
Your horse is not frightened?’ 
Waggoner—“‘Naw, she’s no_ fear. 


But I just didna want ma new hat tae 
be spoilt wi’ dust frae your auld rum- 
bler!”’—Punch. 





The wife of a certain wealthy 
Statesman has not always enjoyed her 
present advantages. Once some one 
remarked to her that General So-and- 
So was certainly a belicose man. 

The lady’s eyes bulged with aston- 
ishment. “You don’t tell me,’’ she ex- 
claimed. “Of course, not having met 
him, I couldn’t say. But I thought 
from his picture that he was very 
thin)’ 





The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An elght-page pamphlet, 10 cents a dozen 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Orde: 
from the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 


POLITICAL 
EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose- 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Biblé for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gall Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man's Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed tu 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
“Pray’’ and Mothers Can “Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate E. N. Feltham. 





These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman's Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are to 
be had only from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. 


Equal Suffrage Tracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman's Journal Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 

The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 
eric C. Howe. 

Protect the Children, 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 
Hon. Frederic C. Howe.) 

Judge Lindsey's Testimony, by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 

Prof. Kelly on Colorado, by Prof. Harry 
E. Kelly, formerly of the lowa State Uni- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


by Mrs. Florence 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Experienced teacher, college graduate, desires position 
for the summer as tutor in Latin, German, Algebra, or 
History. 

Address O. A. K.., 423 Meridian Street, East Boston, 
Mass. 


Objections Answered 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
A small pamphiet, answering the com- 
mon objections to equal suffrage. Five 
cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 
Order from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O., not from Woman's 
Journal Office nor from 6 Marlboro St. 








Husted Harper. 


Mention THE WOMAN’s JOURNAT 


———BUY IT NOW 


The History of Woman Suffrage 


It brings the record of the movement up to beginning of the 20th Century. 
Vols. 1, 2 and 3 were written by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, Vol. [V by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ida 
UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 
The History is offered at a reduced price to all purchasers. 


Vol. IV, $2.00, full set $8.00, express prepaid 
Order of N. A. W. S. A. HEADQUARTERS, Warren, Ohio. 
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F. Fisk 


144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75c per pair. 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 
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EARTH AND HEAVEN. 





By Christina Rossetti 





When a mounting skylark sings 
In the sunlit summer morn, 

I know that heaven is up on high, 
And on earth are fields of corn. 


But, when a nightingale sings 
In the moonlit summer even, 

I know not if earth is merely earth, 
Only that heaven is heaven. 





AULD LANG SYNES. 





Those familiar with Reminiscences 
or biographical reading can _ recall 
many interesting and strange experi- 
ences of lecturers and readers. For 
instance, Max Muller, in his delight- 
ful “Auld Lang Syne Series,” tells of 
one of his amusing experiences when 
he gave for the first time his lectures 
on the “Science of Language.” 

Among the prejudices he had to dis- 
pose of—what was almost an article 
of faith—was that all the languages of 
the world were derived from the He- 
brew. After giving a whole lecture 
to this question, he says an imposing 
old lady came up to shake hands with 
him, and to thank him for the “beauti- 
ful lecture’ he had delivered. ‘How 
delightful it is to know,” she said, 
“that Adam and Eve spoke Hebrew in 
Paradise, and that all the other lan- 
guages of the world, English not ex- 
cepted, have come out of Hebrew and 
out of Paradise.” Muller confessed 
he felt much humiliated, and when 
Faraday came up he told him what 
had happened. 

“Oh. you must not be discouraged,” 
said Faraday. “I hardly ever lecture 
on chemistry without an old dowager 
coming up to me with an incredulous 
smile and saying, “Now, Mr. Faraday, 
you don’t really mean to say that the 
water I drink is nothing but what you 
eall oxygen and hydrogen?” “Go on,” 
he continued, “something will stick.” 

But this was not always the case, 
as shown by another incident Max 
Muller tells. After one of his lectures, 
an old East Indian was being led out 
hy his son or nephew. who shouted 
into his ear, “That was a_ splendid 
lecture, was it not?” “Yes,” said the 
old man in a still louder voice, “very 
interesting, very: didn’t understand a 
single word of it.’ “Such is reputa- 
tion,” coneludes Max Muller. But 
though he felt that one’s self-conceit 
was sometimes much tried, he was 
comforted with the appreciation of fine 
audiences, including such people as 
Stanley, Maurice, Dean Milman, John 
Stuart Mill, Lady Stanley, etc. ete. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, as a 
publie reader, had her share of inter- 


esting experiences, as told by Mrs. 
Fields in her suggestive biography. 


She says that when Mrs. Stowe was 
engaged to go to a Boston suburb 
(Chelsea) she wrote her husband that 
having driven there and finding no 
hotel, she “turned at once toward 148 
Charles street (Boston), when she tum- 
bled in on the Fields,” and received a 
hearty welcome. After a rest and 
“nice dinner,’ at half-past seven the 
earriage came for her to go to the lec- 
ture, where. she was informed, she 
would not have a “hard reading, as 
they had engaged singers to take 
part.” In the carrisge, whom should 
she find, “heshawled and beflowered. 
and hetoggled in blue satin and white 
lace, but——, now become Madame 
Thingombob of Evropean celebrity. 
She had studied in Italy, come out in 
Milan, sung there in opera for a whole 
winter, and also in Paris and Lon- 
don.” 

Upon reaching the Chelsea Academy 
of Musie a large gathering of people 
awaited them. when, introduced by 
the Hon. Rufus S. Frost, Mrs. Stowe 
read “Topsy” and the ‘“Min‘ster’s 
Housekeeper” to a “very jolly and ap- 
preciative audience.” She evidently 
was vlessed with her ecarr'age-com- 
panion, (Jennie Twitchell Kempton) 
for she said she “sang very sweetly 
and looked very nice and pretty.’ Mrs. 
Stowe also referred to there being a 
pianist (Carlyle Petersilea). But she 
reserved her special honor for the “‘lit- 
tle rosebud of a Chelsea girl who 
sang: for on her return to the wait- 
ing-room after her first song, she 
greeted her with open arms and a 
kiss. As there was a deficit rather 
than a surplus after paying Mrs 
Stowe $250 for reading (she was under 
the auspices of a lecture-bureau), the 
musicians had only the joy of service 
as a recompense. But the little rose- 
bud of a Chelsea girl, later well-known 
in Boston church quartettes and other 
musical circles outside of Chelsea, 
never forgot the appreciative kiss. 

This reference to Chelsea and her 
public-spirited citizen for many years. 
reminds me of a public meeting there 
made memorable by the presence of 
Iucy Stone as one of the speakers. 
Mr. Frost, in referring in his speech 
to the progress of the woman move- 
ment. said he was reminded of a lec- 
ture-incident of his youth which made 
a’ great impression upon him: but he 
could not remember the names con 
nected with it. It was in a neighbor- 
ing town, Malden, he thought, when 
a minister had announced from the 
pulpit that all who would like to hear 
a hen try to crow were invited to 
come to the church that evening. As 
he told this, Lucy Stone turned to me 
and said: “I was that hen, and I will 
tell the audience so.”” When she arose 
to speak, she declared, in that wonder- 
ful sweet voice of hers, how she was 





the “hen” to which Mr. Frost had re- 
ferred; that a large congregation came 
to hear her; that all she did was to 
speak in behalf of the poor down- 
trodden slave. Then she told of the 
persecution and insults a woman at 
first received for daring to speak in 
public; she herself having been called 
a “she-hyena,” “shrinking Lucy,” etc., 
ete. Afterward, she and Mr. Frost 
had a pleasant conversation concern- 
ing the incident which had _ helped 
make the meeting “lively.” 

But if there are the humorous ex- 
periences, there are also the touching, 
thrilling ones. I can never forget an 
experience of a summer morning at 
the Concord School of Philosophy in 
1885, when the little Hillside Chapel 
was filled with friendly listeners to 
one of Dr. William T. Harris’s lec- 
tures. Elizabeth Peabody, then over 
eighty years of age, was seated with 
Dr. Harris, Frank B. Sanborn, and 
other lights of the occasion on the 
platform. When the venerable Alcott 
(he too was over eighty) came to the 
side door of the platform, Miss Pea- 
body went to meet him, and taking 
him by the hand, gave him an affec- 
tionate kiss on the briow. Such a 
touching meeting of these two aged 
saints were felt by every one in the 
room with a reverence no words can 
express. Surely the atmosphere of 
heaven's friendship was brought near! 

Plizabeth Porter Gould. 
Boston, Mass., July 23, 1906. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





Connecticut. 





The P. E. Club of Meriden has held 
the last meeting until September. 

At this meeting the Club voted to 
maintain a suffrage column every al- 
ternate week in our two daily papers, 
the Record and Journal, provided space 
could be secured at reasonable rates. 
I was appointed a committee to see 
to the matter, and, upon interviewing 
the editors, ascertained that both pa- 
pers would be willing to print up-to- 
date suffrage news free of charge. The 
willingness expressed was exceedingly 
gratifying to the Club, so, during va- 
cation, we shall not be wholly idle in 
our endeavors to sow good suffrage 
seed. 

During Centennial week in June, the 
Club combined with the W. C. T. U. in 
furnishing a rest room in Lewis Hall, 
where we hold our meetings The Club 
helped to defray the expense of the 
hall, and provided a table with good 
suffrage literature—for the people who 
used the rest room. 

The Club was anxious to secure the 
Rey. Anna Shaw to speak under its 
auspices in Home Week, knowing how 
highly Meriden audiences appreciate 
her, but the Club was unable to get 
her, much to their disappointment. 

The Rey. Lyman Abbot, whose views 
do not coincide with Miss Shaw’s re- 
garding equal suffrage, preached the 
Centennial sermon at the First Con- 
eregational Church. His sermon was 
a message to this 20th century from 
the Puritans. He drew a large audi- 
ence. But if the Club could have se- 
cured Miss Shaw her message on suf- 
frage for this 20th century would have 
been largely listened to and as fully 
appreciated. In the fall the Club will 
take active measures in school matters, 
and will probably hold a Mass meet- 
ing, Sept. 1. to increase registration 
There will be an effort to nominate 
some good woman for the school board. 
Even though the effort should be hope- 
less, it is better to try and fail than 
not to try at all The result cannot 
he foretold. Yet the outlook is encour- 
aging. 

A. A. Truesdell. 


MRS. BOLAND ON OREGON, 








Mr. Charles R. Saunders came out 
in the Boston papers last week with a 
whole crop of letters on the result in 
Oregon. Mrs. Esther F. Boland sent 
the following succinct reply to his let- 
ter in the Herald: 

“It may be that Mr. Charles R. Saun- 
ders is right that suffragists will find 
it hard ‘to squeeze comfort from the 
Oregon returns,’ although an affirma- 
tive vote of 36,902 as against 47,075 in 
the negative is not very disheartening. 
The discouragement of suffragists does 
not, however, lie in the size of the 
negative vote, but in its character. 

“We realize that when the liquor- 
deaiers, the proprietors of disreputable 
places, and also the trusts and corpo- 
rations of a State unite as they did in 
Oregon against woman suffrage, the 
combination is a hard one to beat. 

“On the other hand, our encourage- 
ment lies not so much in the size of the 
affirmative vote as in its character. 
lor when the State Grange, the State 
Federation of Labor, the State Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs, the W. C. T. 
U., a large majority of the clergymen 
and a remarkably large proportion of 
the editors (all but seven out of 238). 
unife as they did in Oregon in favor 
of woman suffrage, the combination 
will not remain beaten very long.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the political development of New 
Zealand a curious state of affairs has 
arisen through the legal right of all 
women of age to vote. Fathers who 
are the heads of large families of 
daughters find they have a strong vot- 
ing contingent at home for any propo- 
sition they may support.—Chicago Ad- 
vance. 





Out in St. Paul they are educating 
their girls in ways womanly as well as 
scientific. The other day the State 
school of agriculture held a contest to 
determine which of the fifty students 
was the most expert darner and patch- 
er. There were seven different con- 
tests, and many prizes were awarded. 
Designing, drafting, patching, button- 
holing, embro'dery, stockinet, web 
stitching and darning were the (iffi- 
cult feats achieved. Wonder if these 
girls could cast a se‘ret ballot.—Chica- 
go Events. 





In the 13 years since it was granted, 
the opponents have not found in all 
Colorado a dozen respectable men who 
say over their own names and address- 
es that it has had any bad _ results 
whatever. 





Thirty-two vacation schools and 95 
playgrounds under the ausp‘ces of the 
Roard of Education have just opened 
in New York city. The children sing, 
dance, cook, play games, and are 
trained in various handicrafts. About 
55,000 attended. 

Of Queen Victoria’s twenty-one 
grand-daughters only four now remain 
unmarried. These are Princess Vic- 
toria of England, Princess Beatrice of 
Saxe-Coburg, Princess Patricia of 
Connaught and Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 





An American woman who has lived 
in the Philippines writes that no wes- 
terner ever quite “catches on” to the 
Oriental mental process. “I once had 
occasion,” she says, “‘to have a dress 
made by a Chinese tailor in Manila, 
and furnished an old dress as pattern. 
According to the time-honored version 
of the story, our new garment should 
have come back the exact reproduc- 
tion of the old one, patches, faded 
spots and all. But such was not the 
case. When the gown was finished and 
delivered, it was entirely different from 
the pattern given, and to all our re- 
proaches our Chinese friend unblink- 
ingly gave the one calm reply: ‘Seno- 
rita likee this one, too, velly much 
blime by.’ It was in the little fitting 
room of this tailor that one sees this 
notice: ““Whomever enter this room for 
to try on your clothes pleas you look 
out for your anythings when you put 
them down. Per order. Ah Sing.” 





The authorities of Nordhausen, Ger., 
have passed an order forbidding wo- 
men to wear trailing skirts within the 
town, on the ground that they scat- 
ter germs and are a public nuisance. 
There will be a fine of $8 for the first 
offense. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 





548 Tremont Building, 
FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


Bostos, Mass. 








Furnished cottage of 12 rooms, at 
Southwest Harbor, Isle of Mt. Desert, 
near beach, all modern conveniences, 
magnificent views; overlooks the en- 
tire range of mountains; six minutes 
from Post Office and telephone. [Four 
boats a day in summer. Apply to 
George S. Parker, 28 State street, Bos- 
ton. Price very low. 








FAR LADIEs: Our master is still sending 

us on those beautiful Art Blotters designed 

on purpose for you (with no advertising, but a 

verse of love and cheer). We make thousands 

of homes happy every year. There are five styles 

now—one with us on, one with deggies, one with 

piggies, one with chickies, one with little girls— 

mixed as desired, by mail, postpaid, 5 blotters 

for 10c. or 12 for 20c. We are also made up 

in attractive forms for children. Will tell you 
when we come. Address our master, 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
152 F Parchase St., Boston, Mass. 


- PIONEER WORK 
In Opening the Medical Profession 


to Women. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree, in 
this delightful autobiography gives a 
most interesting account of the diffi. 
culties and obstacles through which 
she had to pass in order to gain her 
medical education. These things are 
almost incredible to the young women 
of today, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SUNAPEE LAKE 


New Hampshire 


TO LET—At Sunapee Lake, New 
Hampshire, first-class houses, fur- 
nished, modern conveniences, seven 
bed-rooms, open fireplaces. Beautiful 
situation in pine woods, on shore of 
lake. Wide sandy beach, fine view. 
Boating, bathing, fishing. Boathouse, 
barn. Reduced rent. Apply 120 Eliot 
Avenue, West Newton, Mass. Tele- 
phone 416-4, Newton West. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








- The thirty-ninth annual Convention of the N. A. W. S. A. will be held 
in Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 14 to 19, 1907. Mrs. 
Helen Rand Tindall, 2047 California street, Washington, D. C., has charge 
of the advertising space in the program and all inquiries regarding same 
should be addressed to her. 


The Minnesota W. 8S. A. will hold its annual Convention, September 23; 
Iowa W. S. A., probably September 26 and 27; Nebraska W. S. A., October 
1, 2 and 3; Illinois E. 8. A., October 4, and the Ohio W. 8S. A., either October 
3 and 4 or October 4 and 5. State officers are requested to send date and 
place of annual meeting to Headquarters. 





It is pleasant to hear that Mrs. Sexton, former President of the New Jer- 
sey W. 8S. A., is greatly improved in health. We trust it may not be long 
before she wili again be in active work. 





Dr. Mary D. Hussey is spending the summer in her cottage at Point Pleas- 
ant, N. J., where the National Treasurer enjoyed so restful a vacation two 
years ago. 





Miss Mary S. Andrews, one of our efficient Headquarters workers, is spend- 
ing her vacation in the East. She is having a most enjoyable time, and un- 
der date of July 19 writes: “We called at the Woman’s Journal office Satur- 
day. Miss Blackwell was not there, but we saw Mr. Blackwell, Miss Wilde 
and Miss Gilbert. Miss Wilde starts for Europe this week.” 





Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Barnard, who were so helpful in the New Hampshire 
campaign, Mr. Barnard later serving as Treasurer of the New Hampshire 
W. S. A., have removed to Indianapolis. 





The Iowa State Bar Association invited Mrs. Edith Payne Parsons, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Iowa E. S. A., to attend its annual meeting and 
take part in the discussion relating to Juvenile Courts. Mrs. Parsons ac- 
cepted the invitation. 





The New Hampshire Federation of Women’s Clubs passed the suffrage res- 
olution, suggested by the Industrial Advisory Committee of the General Fed- 
eration, without a dissenting vote. The only objection to the resolution came 
from a member who regretted that the same did not call for the enfranchise- 
ment of all women instead of designating working women. This shows a 
wonderful advance in sentiment in conservative New Hampshire since the 
woman suffrage amendment campaign in 1903. 





Our President and Corresponding Secretary are in Europe; our Vice-Presi- 
dent is taking a rest in Massachusetts; our Recording Secretary is on her 
annual outing at Chilmark, Mass.; our First Auditor is busy with business 
matters at Lexington, Ky.; our Second Auditor is at her home in Portland. 
Ore., and the Treasurer is sticking close to Headquarters and endeavoring to 
keep the good work going all along the line. 





Miss Hauser, office secretary, went to Ashtabula last Wednesday to attend 
the wedding of Miss Edith Root. While in the city she assisted some local 
friends in perfecting the organization of the Ashtabula Political Equality 
Club. The club starts under auspicious conditions, well-officered with twenty 
charter members. While in Ashtabula, Miss Hauser had the pleasure of a 
short visit with Rev. Jeannette Olmstead Ferris, formerly a power in suf- 
frage circles in Ohio, but now a resident of Michigan. Mrs. Ferris is the 
President of the Grand Rapids Civic Club. 





The following from a letter from Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright, President of 
the Colorado E. 8. A., will be of interest: “The Woman’s Club of Denver 
and the State Federation of Women’s Clubs started the work of the State 
Traveling Library Association. The State now gives a small appropriation. 
The libraries are still contributed by clubs and individuals. Our E. §. A. has 
voted to contribute a library. We pay $5 for the box, which is strong and of 
special construction, with a silver name plate. Our box is to be called the 
Susan B. Anthony Memorial Box. A box holds fifty or sixty volumes and 
ours will contain books of fiction, history, travels, etc., as well as “The Life 
and Work of Susan B. Anthony.” Mrs. Welles, the librarian, will order this 
work from Headquarters. The railroads carry the books free of charge and 
they are much appreciated by our people in remote, lonely mountain settle- 
ments. When one stops to think that Colorado covers as much space as all 
of New England and New York thrown in one realizes something of the im- 
portance of this effort.” 

Surely never before was there such interest manifested in our question 
by other organizations as at present. Not State Associations only are en- 
dorsing equal suffrage, but important National and International bodies are 
expressing willingness, and even eagerness, to receive fraternal delegates 
trom the Suffrage Association. Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer of St. Paul will rep- 
resent the National Association at the annual meeting of the American 
Women’s Press Association in Minneapolis. Mrs, Imogene Wilson of Min- 
neapolis will be our fraternal delegate at the National meeting of the 
W. R. C. in Minneapolis, and Mrs. A. T. Anderson will probably represent 
us at the meeting of the Ladies of the G. A. R. in the same city. Minnea- 
polis seems to be a favorite summer Convention city. The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters will meet in Chicago, August 6, and the Secretary 
has informed Headquarters that the Convention will be pleased to receive 
fraternal delegates, and to allow time on the program for a short address 
from one of them. Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch will probably take our 
greeting to these good friends. 


Miss Anthony would rejoice if she could know that one of the young 
women in whom she was especially interested—Thomas B. Reed’s daughter— 

has enlisted actively in the suffrage work in California. Miss Reed married 
Mr. Balentine a few years ago. The following from a recent letter from her 
is interesting: 


“The clubs of San Francisco held a very beautiful memorial meeting for 
dear Miss Anthony, and I intended to send you a program of the services, 
but the disaster came, and I was for some time absorbed in helping some 
refugee friends and in moving into another house. When the earthquake 
came we were living in a very picturesque house, said to have been part of 
an old Spanish mission and more than two hundred years old. One side fell 
down—fortunately out, and not in. Most ‘members of the Equal Suffrage 
League here lost heavily, and are naturally rather busy with their own pri- 
vate affairs at present, but will be ready for the good work when we meet 
again in September. As of course you know, we are going to try to get a 
constitutional amendment providing for Woman Suffrage, submitted to a 
vote of the people at the next election, in 07. The Examiner and The Daily 
News, the two most widely-read newspapers, are supporting us, and this is 
very encouraging. The League was kind enough to make me recording sec- 
retary at the last meeting, and I am also on the literature committee. I am 
trying hard to do something ‘tangible.’ I am very anxious to help, and will 
be glad if you will tell me frankly in just what way you think I can do so 
most effectively.” 
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